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Nuclear  Weapons:  Time  for  a  Renewed  Vision 


For  the  past  eight  years,  FCNL  and  other  nuclear 
disarmament  advocates  have  been  on  a  treadmill, 
working  hard  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  And 
we've  been  successful.  Congress  has  rejected  the 
Bush  administration's  plans  to  build  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

With  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president  and  new 
Congress  next  January,  advocates  of  a  new  direction 
in  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  policy  have  an  opportunity 
to  shift  the  debate  and  make  real  progress  on  nuclear 
disarmament. 

To  succeed,  however,  this  campaign  can't  wait  till 
January.  We  need  to  start  now,  urging  presidential 
and  congressional  candidates  to  embrace  a  vision  of 
a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

A  Critical  Time  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 

The  opening  days  of  the  next  administration  will  set 
the  tone  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  next  president  could  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  international  community  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons 
—  by  renegotiating  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  with  Russia,  asking  Congress  to  ratify  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  participating 
energetically  in  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  next 
global  review  conference  for  the  nuclear  Non-Prolif¬ 
eration  Treaty. 

The  next  administration  should  also  stop  talking 
about  the  unthinkable;  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
war.  FCNL's  campaigns  against  the  nuclear  "bunker 
buster"  and  the  Reliable  Replacement  Warhead  have 
so  far  helped  keep  the  United  States  from  building 
"usable"  nuclear  weapons.  The  next  administration 
and  Congress  should  stop  trying  to  fund  new 
nuclear  weapons  and  start  working  to  eliminate 
them. 


The  next  president  won't  have  to  work  alone.  He'll 
have  support  from  leaders  across  the  political 
spectrum.  Former  Secretaries  of  State  Henry' 
Kissinger  and  George  Shultz,  former  Sen.  Sam  Nunn 
(GA),  and  former  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry 
are  urging  the  U.S.  government  to  recommit  itself  to 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons. 

What  Happens  Before 
the  Election  Matters 

This  vision  is  not  yet  part  of  the  electoral  discussion 
in  2008.  In  fact,  during  their  debates  this  year, 
four  presidential  candidates  suggested  they  might 
actually  use  nuclear  weapons  against  Iran. 

If  we  want  to  free  humankind  from  the  threat  of 
nuclear  devastation,  candidates  need  to  hear  how 
important  this  issue  is  to  their  electorate,  and  they 
need  to  hear  this  message  now.  Whether  they 
are  incumbents  or  challengers,  candidates  "listen 
louder"  during  campaigns  than  at  any  other  times  in 
their  careers.  The  issues  that  voters  raise  during  the 
campaign  are  more  likely  to  become  priorities  for 
candidates  once  elected. 

Every  candidate  for  national  office  this  year  should 
be  asked  to  support  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  The  presidential  candidates  should  say 
they  will  recommit  the  United  States  to  international 
treaties  curbing  their  production  and  use. 

The  world  is  ready  to  embrace  the  renewed  vision 
of  an  Earth  free  of  nuclear  weapons;  will  the  United 
States  show  it  is  ready,  too?  ■ 


Breaking  News: 
New  Nuke  Defeated 

(See  page  8.) 
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Ask  the  Candidates: 
Nuclear  Weapons 

During  this  election  season,  you  have  the  chance  to  engage  with 
congressional  candidates  at  public  campaign  events.  At  these  events,  ask 
questions  that  reach  past  the  rhetoric  to  get  at  candidates'  perspectives 
on  key  issues  and  how  they  would  bring  those  views  to  bear  on 
legislation. 

Here  are  some  good  questions  to  ask. 

Question  1:  Should  the  United  States  make  new  nuclear  weapons,  yes 
or  no? 

FCNL's  view:  The  United  States  shouldn't  make  new  nuclear  weapons. 
So  far.  Congress  has  rejected  this  administration's  requests  to  fund 
new  nuclear  weapons,  such  as  the  Reliable  Replacement  Warhead,  but 
advocates  for  new  nuclear  weapons  may  continue  to  push  for  them 
nonetheless.  Congress  should  continue  to  refuse  to  fund  new  nukes. 

Question  2  (for  Senate  candidates):  Will  you  vote  to  ratify  the  Compre¬ 
hensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  yes  or  no? 

FCNL's  view:  Yes,  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  CTBT.  Nuclear  testing, 
which  this  treaty  prohibits,  creates  conditions  for  war,  not  peace.  The 
United  States  should  show  that  it  is  serious  about  preventing  another 
nuclear  test  explosion  by  ratifying  this  treaty.  (See  page  4  for  more  on  the 
CTBT.) 

Question  3:  Will  you  support  more  money  for  programs  to  lock  up 
loose  nuclear  materials  around  the  world,  yes  or  no? 

FCNL's  view:  Yes,  the  United  States  should  fund  this  first  line  of 
defense  against  nuclear  threats.  The  United  States  and  the  international 
community  need  to  adequately  fund  programs  that  find,  document, 
and  secure  loose  nuclear  material  and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Question  4:  Do  you  support  the  call  by  former  Secretaries  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  George  Shultz,  former  Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  and  for¬ 
mer  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry  for  the  United  States  to  make  a 
priority  of  pursuing  "a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons,"  yes  or  no? 

FCNL's  view:  Yes,  nuclear  disarmament  will  make  everyone  more 
secure.  The  United  States  has  already  made  that  commitment  by  joining 
the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Even  advocates  of  military  defense 
know  that  nuclear  weapons  are  the  "weapons  of  the  weak"  and  only 
weak  states  or  nonstate  actors  would  use  them.  ■ 
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Picking  Up  the  Pieces:  The  US.  and  Nuclear 
Disarmament  Treaties 

During  the  Bush  administration,  the  United  States  tration  and  Congress  to  (1)  signal  an  intention  to 

has  flouted  or  refused  to  renegotiate  international  renegotiate  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty 

agreements  to  halt  the  proliferation  and  use  of  (START)  with  Russia,  which  expires  in  December 

nuclear  weapons  and  tried  to  weaken  international  2009;  (2)  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
agreements  intended  to  reduce  the  danger  that  the  (CTBT);  and  (3)  participate  constructively  in  the 

world  will  experience  another  nuclear  war.  upcoming  review  of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation 

Treaty  (NPT). 

The  global  community  watched  closely  as  leaders 

in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  world's  largest  Renegotiate  START  with  Russia 

nuclear  weapons  states,  threatened  to  restart 

nuclear  testing  and  sought  to  build  new  nuclear  A  cornerstone  of  efforts  to  reduce  the  buildup  of 

production  facilities  and  weapons.  These  actions  nuclear  weapons,  START  expires  at  the  end  of  2009. 

have  undermined  U.S.  credibility  in  efforts  to  This  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 

prevent  Iran,  North  Korea,  India,  Pakistan,  and  other  which  limits  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
countries  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  gj-uj  other  strategic  weapons  that  each  country 

can  maintain,  has  reduced  both  countries'  nuclear 
The  next  six  months  are  critical  for  nuclear  arsenals  by  betw'een  30  and  40  percent  and  helped 

disarmament.  The  actions  taken  and  statements  prevent  a  U.S.-Russian  arms  race, 

made  by  presidential  and  congressional  candidates 

and  by  the  newly  elected  administration  will  show  jhe  next  administration  will  need  to  act  quickly  to 

whether  the  United  States  will  make  nonprolif-  revive  START.  President  Bush  has  already  informed 

eration  a  priority,  re-engaging  in  the  international  Congress  that  he  does  not  plan  to  ask  Russia  to 

arms  control  regime  rather  than  working  against  it.  extend  the  treaty  and  will  let  pass  the  December 

We  at  FCNL  will  be  looking  to  the  next  adminis- 

(contimied  on  page  4) 


Five  Steps  toward  a  Nuclear-Free  World 

The  next  president  and  Congress  could  take  these  five  steps  right  away  to  change  the  debate  about  nuclear 
weapons  policy  and  begin  building  a  safer  world. 

Step  1  —  Work  for  Complete  Nuclear  Disarmament:  Embrace  the  call  for  the  United  States  to  recommit 
itself  to  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  achieve  that  goal.  See  text  of  the 
call  at  www.fcnl.org/  wsj-nukes. 

Step  2  —  Adopt  a  Policy  of  No  First  Use:  End  discussion  of  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  against  Iran  or  other  countries.  Such  talk  creates  instability  and  might  persuade  other  nations  that  the 
consequences  of  using  nuclear  weap>ons  in  regional  conflicts  are  acceptable.  Instead,  just  say  no. 

Step  3  —  Renegotiate  START:  Signal  an  intention  to  renegotiate  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty 
(START),  which  expires  in  December  2009. 

Step  4  —  Ratify  the  CTBT:  Immediately  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  in  the  Senate. 
The  president  could  then  work  to  persuade  the  other  holdout  nations  to  approve  the  CTBT. 

Step  5  —  Rescue  the  NPT:  Resuscitate  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  This  global 
commitment  to  disarmament  is  on  life  support  because  the  Bush  administration  and  others  intentionally 
undermined  it.  The  next  administration  could  support  the  goals  of  the  NPT  and  immediately  begin  to 
participate  productively  in  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  NPT  review  conference  in  2010. 
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Treaties  (continued  from  page  3) 

2008  deadline  for  requesting  START's  extension. 
Some  in  Russia  would  welcome  this  decision.  If  the 
new  U.S.  president  does  not  signal  a  commitment  to 
START,  Russia  is  likely  to  assume  that  the  treaty  is 
dead. 

Russia  has  good  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  arms  control.  In  2002  the 
Bush  administration  withdrew  from  the  Anti-Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  Treaty  in  order  to  pursue  a  "missile 
defense  system."  Russia  in  turn  withdrew  from 
other  agreements,  such  as  the  Conventional  Forces 
in  Europe  Treaty.  A  move  by  the  next  adminis¬ 
tration  to  revive  START  could  help  rebuild  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  Russia  and  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  renewing  nuclear  disarmament  efforts 
worldwide. 

The  Bush  administration  has  argued  that  rather  than 
extending  START,  the  United  States  should  begin 


Give  Today  for  a 
Nuclear-Free  Tomorrow 

Through  FCNL's  Quaker  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Program,  people  like  you  have  helped  block 
repeated  administration  efforts  to  build  new 
nuclear  weapons.  In  a  few  short  months  a  new 
Congress  and  a  new  administration  will  begin  to 
shape  a  new  nuclear  weapons  policy. 

Your  gift  to  FCNL  makes  sure  a  Quaker  voice 
—  and  your  voice  —  for  no  new  nukes  is  heard 
loud  and  clear  as  nuclear  weapons  policy  is 
shaped. 

Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are 
not  tax  deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  are  tcix  deductible  and  support 
research  and  educational  activities. 

To  contribute,  mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245 
Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002;  or 
charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by 
calling  1-800-630-1330,  ext.  2503;  or  donate 
online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  website, 
v^rww.fcnl.org  and  clicking  on  "Donate." 

Thank  you! 


negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Russia.  But  this  will 
not  be  easy.  One  key  element  of  START  is  its  verifi¬ 
cation  mechanisms,  which  include  the  ability  of  each 
party  to  perform  on-site  inspections.  Renegotiating 
a  treaty  as  comprehensive  and  effective  as  START 
would  require  tremendous  commitment  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  The  two  countries  should 
extend  the  current  treaty  until  any  new  one  is  in 
place. 


“It's  a  lose-lose  situation  for  the  U.S.  and  Russia  if  START 
were  to  lapse.  The  lost  thing  the  U.S.  or  Russia  needs  is 
another  arms  race,  and  the  START  treaty  helps  ensure  we 
never  head  down  that  path  again." 

— Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (DE),  chair  of  the  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee 


Ratify  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  new  administration  could  send  a  strong  signal 
not  only  to  Russia  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
making  U.S.  ratification  of  the  CTBT  a  top  priority. 

This  treaty,  which  prohibits  all  nuclear  test 
explosions,  was  adopted  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  1996.  The  United  States  signed  the 
treaty,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  it  when  it  came 
up  for  a  vote  in  1999.  The  United  States  is  one  of  nine 
remaining  nations  that  must  ratify  the  treaty  before  it 
can  enter  into  force. 

Nuclear  testing  inflames  nationalism  in  countries 
that  test  and  provokes  fear  in  their  rivals, 
compounding  the  risk  of  violent  conflict.  For 
example,  nuclear  testing  by  India  and  Pakistan  in 
1998  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  CTBT  would  send  a  strong 
signal  to  countries  like  China,  India,  Iran,  Israel, 
North  Korea,  and  Pakistan  that  the  United  States  is 
serious  about  preventing  another  nuclear  weapon 
from  ever  exploding  on  the  Earth.  Ratifying  the 
CTBT  would  also  be  a  significant  step  toward 
rebuilding  the  network  of  arms  control  treaties  that 
has  been  degraded  by  the  Bush  administration. 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Review  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty 

In  2010  the  NPT,  which  prohibits  countries  from 
transferring  or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  is  coming 
up  for  review,  offering  the  new  administration  a 
third  opportunity  to  advance  nuclear  disarmament. 

Every  five  years,  signatory  countries  gather  to  assess 
how  the  treaty  is  being  implemented  and  discuss 
ways  to  strengthen  it.  The  next  review  conference  is 
in  2010,  with  preparatory  meetings  starting  in  early 
2009. 

The  Bush  administration  intentionally  undermined 
the  2005  review  conference  by  taking  uncompro¬ 
mising  positions  on  ratifying  the  CTBT  and  a 
global  fissile  material  production  ban.  The  new 
administration  can  instead  use  the  conference  to  set 
a  new  tone  of  international  cooperation  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  significant  progress  toward  global 
nuclear  disarmament.  To  do  this,  however,  the 
incoming  administration  will  need  to  discuss  what 

Weapons  (continued  from  page  8) 

each  year  by  identifying  achievable  legislation  that 
advances  nuclear  disarmament,  determining  which 
congressional  leaders  can  influence  that  legislation, 
and  developing  a  strategy  to  reach  them. 

This  strategy  often  involves  talking  with  members 
and  staff,  organizing  lobby  visits  in  Washington, 
coordinating  lobbying  by  other  groups  who  have 
influence  on  particular  members  of  Congress, 
sending  thousands  of  email  and  postal  mail  alerts 
to  constituents  in  the  key  states  or  congressional 
districts,  and  exercising  creativity. 

For  example,  in  2006  Culp  organized  a  campaign  to 
“Can  the  Bomb  Plant,"  encouraging  people  to  send 
soup  cans  to  their  members  of  Congress  urging 
them  not  to  fund  the  proposed  plutonium  pit  plant. 

In  addition  to  contacting  people  in  writing,  Culp 
and  his  colleagues  often  travel  to  key  states  and 
districts  to  speak  and  encourage  community 
members  to  lobby  their  representative  and 
senators. 
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the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries,  should 
do  to  advance  global  nonproliferation  efforts. 

After  being  under  assault  for  eight  years,  interna¬ 
tional  nonproliferation  agreements  are  at  a 
crossroad.  The  United  States  has  a  great  deal  of 
control  over  where  these  agreements  go  next,  to 
further  decline  or  to  renewal.  The  new  president 
can  continue  to  withdraw  and  water  down  the 
agreements,  or  he  can  attempt  to  rebuild  the  regime 
and  apply  the  significant  political  clout  required  to 
forge  verifiable,  durable  accords.  These  tasks  are 
not  easy,  but,  in  a  real  sense,  the  fate  of  the  world 
depends  on  them. 

While  the  Cold  War  fears  of  nuclear  apocalypse  are 
no  longer  burned  into  everyone's  consciousness, 
the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  accidental 
or  deliberate,  remains  among  the  greatest  threats 
that  humankind  faces  in  the  21st  century.  Bold 
leadership  on  the  campaign  trail  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  administration  will  be  necessary. 
Without  it,  today's  leaders  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
those  of  tomorrow  that  they  did  eveiy'thing  possible 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  ■ 


Looking  Forward 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  building  or 
testing  a  new  nuclear  weapon  is  a  tremendous 
accomplishment.  In  part  due  to  the  lobbying  of 
FCNL  and  others,  the  mood  in  Congress  has  shifted 
over  the  past  eight  years,  with  fewer  members 
willing  to  support  new  nuclear  weapons,  for  both 
ideological  and  budgetary  reasons. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arms  control  community  has 
had  to  put  forth  a  remarkable  effort  just  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  no  new  nuclear  weapons.  FCNL  and 
others  have  not  been  able  to  work  as  much  on  positive 
proposals  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world  or  to  ratify 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT). 

In  January  2009  a  new  administration  and  Congress 
will  take  office.  This  transition  is  an  opportunity  to 
educate  newly  elected  officials  about,  and  encourage 
them  to  work  for,  nuclear  disarmament.  We  at  FCNL 
will  pursue  our  change  strategy  and,  with  your  help, 
we'll  persist  to  bring  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons 
within  reach.  ■ 
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Keeping  Tabs  on  Loose  Nuclear  Weapons 

“If  a  nuclear  bomb  went  off  in  Moscow  or  New  York  City  or  Jerusalem,  any  number  of  groups  would  claim 
they  have  another,"  [former  Sen.  Sam]  Nunn  told  me  recently.  These  groups  would  make  steep  demands 
as  intelligence  officials  scrambled  to  determine  which  claims  were  real.  Panic  would  prevail.  Even  after  the 
detonation  of  a  small,  crude  weapon  that  inflicted  less  damage  than  the  bomb  at  Hiroshima,  Nunn  suggested, 
“the  psychological  damage  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  be  a  slow,  step-by-step  process  to  regain 
confidence.  And  the  question  will  be.  Why  didn't  we  take  steps  to  prevent  this?  We  will  have  a  whole  list  of 
things  we  wish  we'd  done." 


—  Michael  Crowley,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  February  25,  2007 


The  specter  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  compels  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community  to 
control  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  materials  and 
prevent  violent  groups  from  acquiring  them. 

Efforts  to  find,  document,  and  secure  loose  nuclear 
material  are  the  most  effective  defense,  and  yet 
they  often  receive  less  political  and  economic 
support  than  military  reactions  to  nuclear  threats. 

Sam  Nunn's  nightmare  scenario  highlights  the 
importance  of  nuclear  accountability  programs. 
While  nuclear  reductions  by  the  great  powers  grab 
headlines,  locating  and  securing  loose  nuclear 
material  in  former  Soviet  satellites  and  elsewhere  is 
just  as  important  to  preventing  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  political  leaders 
such  as  Nunn  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
such  as  FCNL  have  promoted  cooperative 
programs  between  the  United  States  and  countries 
with  "loose"  (at-risk)  nuclear  material.  These 
nonproliferation  programs  locate,  catalog,  secure, 
and  often  dispose  of  the  material,  keeping  it  from 
lawless  actors.  These  programs  are  not  perfect,  but 
their  successes  have  made  the  world  safer. 

Perhaps  the  best-known,  and  most  successful, 
international  nuclear  nonproliferation  initiative  is 
the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  program. 
Created  in  1992  by  Nunn  and  Senator  Richard 
Lugar  (IN),  CTR  was  intended  to  remove  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  —  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  —  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Three  countries  —  Kazakhstan,  Ukraine,  and 
Belarus  —  gave  up  their  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
result  of  CTR.  The  program  has  led  to  important 


security  improvements  at  biological  and  chemical 
weapons  facilities.  CTR  has  employed  58,000 
nuclear  scientists  who  might  otherwise  have  sold 
their  skills  to  the  highest  bidder.  CTR  operations 
have  also  deactivated  more  than  7,000  nuclear 
weapons  and  secured  more  than  200  tons  of 
fissile  material.  Encouraged  by  these  successes, 
lawmakers  are  looking  to  expand  the  program. 

Substantial  work  remains  to  be  done  if  CTR  is  to 
expand.  The  next  president  should  create  a  Cabinet 
post  devoted  to  nuclear  nonproliferation  and 
empower  its  holder  to  cut  through  bureaucratic 
obstacles  that  arose  between  the  Departments 
of  Energy,  State,  and  Defense  during  past  CTR 
operations.  Despite  a  congressional  mandate. 
President  Bush  has  not  created  such  an  office. 
Resurrecting  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  with  adequate  funding  and  a  director 
reporting  directly  to  the  president,  could  address 
this  need. 

The  United  States  must  also  continue  to  fund  the 
search  for  loose  nuclear  material.  CTR  programs 
have  proven  invaluable  to  U.S.  security  and 
deserve  the  next  president's  enthusiastic  support. 
Relative  to  other  national  security  programs,  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  received  from  CTR  programs 
is  low.  Every  dollar  spent  not  only  reduces  the 
chance  that  the  United  States  will  be  attacked  with 
a  nuclear  weapon,  it  also  mitigates  the  risk  that 
scores  of  groups  would  take  credit  for  a  nuclear 
attack  against  the  United  States,  paralyzing 
the  ability  of  investigators  to  determine  what 
happened.  That  alone  is  worth  the  cost  and 
commitment.  ■ 
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Cluster  Bomb  Ban  Treaty  Advances  without  U.S. 


Good  news!  Meeting  in  Dublin  in  late  May, 
representatives  of  111  nations  agreed  to  a  global 
treaty  banning  cluster  bombs. 

This  treaty  demonstrates  the  emerging  interna¬ 
tional  consensus  that  cluster  bombs,  which  cover 
an  area  the  size  of  several  football  fields  with 
deadly  shrapnel  and  leave  behind  minefields  of 
unexploded  submunitions,  should 
not  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 

The  treaty  not  only  requires  countries 
to  stop  using  cluster  bombs;  it 
requires  them  to  destroy  existing 
stockpiles  and  to  help  communities 
affected  by  the  weapons. 

The  U.S.  government  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  negotiations,  asserting 
that  these  Cold  War-era  weapons 
still  have  important  military  uses, 
and  it  exerted  tremendous  pressure 
on  allies  to  weaken  the  treaty. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  was 
not  entirely  absent.  Sen.  Patrick 
Leahy  (VT)  attended  the  negotiations 
in  Dublin  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
Senate  that  has  cosponsored  the  Cluster  Munitions 
Civilian  Protection  Act  (S.  594/ H.R.  1755).  FCNL 
encouraged  Leahy  to  attend. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the  use  of  cluster 
bombs  in  civilian-populated  areas.  Support  in 
Congress  has  been  growing  for  a  ban  on  cluster 
munitions. 


2008  Cluster  Bomb  Olympics 


FCNL  coordinates  the  U.S.  Campaign  to  Ban 
Landmines,  and  we  have  led  efforts  for  a  ban  on 
cluster  bombs.  Through  lobby  visits,  press  events, 
and  focused  work  in  key  states,  we  have  helped 
increase  the  number  of  Senate  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  from  12  to  21  in  the  past  nine  months.  Please 
urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  cosponsor  S. 
594 /H.R.  1755. 

Two  days  before  treaty  negotiations 
began,  FCNL  organized  the  Cluster 
Bomb  Olympics  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  To  promote  cluster 
bomb  awareness,  and  to  introduce 
some  ironic  lightness  in  this  heavy 
topic,  participants  and  their  children 
played  games  such  as  hopscotch 
minefield  and  bocce  bomb  and  heard 
Ralph  Nader  and  speakers  from 
cluster  bomb-affected  countries  urge 
action  to  ban  cluster  bombs. 

The  next  step:  engaging  with 
candidates  for  public  office. 
Candidates  need  to  know  that  their 
constituents  oppose  cluster  bombs,  or 
they  may  not  feel  the  urgency  to  act  once  elected. 
Between  now  and  November  4,  ask  the  candidates 
for  president.  House,  and  Senate  to  support 
legislation  banning  the  use  of  cluster  bombs  in 
areas  populated  by  civilians.  You  can  help  create 
the  political  space  for  the  next  administration  to 
support  the  global  cluster  bomb  ban.  ■ 


65  Years  Strong: 

Friends  Witness  for  Change  on  Capitol  Hill 
FCNUs  2008  Annual  Meeting  •  November  13-16  •  Washington,  DC 


Featured  speakers:  Helen  Thomas,  White  House 
press  corps,  and  Barbara  Slavin,  former  senior 
diplomatic  reporter  for  USA  Today 

■  Help  set  FCNUs  lobbying  priorities  for  the 
111th  Congress. 

■  Meet  and  worship  with  Friends  from  across 
the  United  States. 


■  Hear  congressional  staff  talk  about  how  to 
lobby  effectively. 

■  Find  out  about  FCNUs  work  to  build  Quaker 
young  adult  leadership,  and  meet  former 
interns  at  an  intern  reunion. 

Find  out  more  and  register  online:  www.fcnl.org/ 
am  /  ann_meetmg2008.htm. 
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Nuclear  Weapons:  What  Didn't  Happen 


What  do  the  "mini  nuke,"  the  Robust  Nuclear  Earth 
Penetrator,  and  the  Reliable  Replacement  Warhead 
have  in  common?  All  are  nuclear  weapons  that  are 
not  being  built,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  leadership 
of  David  Culp,  FCNL's  lobbyist  on  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  FCNL  has  led  the 
lobbying  effort  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  building  and  testing  new  nuclear  weapons. 
Working  with  other  arms  control  groups  and 
people  in  our  networks  across  the  country,  we've 
convinced  Congress  to  zero  out  funding  for 
new  nuclear  weapons,  stop  a  move  toward  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing,  and  scale  back 
proposals  for  a  new  nuclear  bom.b  plant. 

Another  Victory  This  Year 

The  administration's  latest  proposed  new  nuclear 
weapon,  the  Reliable  Replacement  Warhead  (RRW), 
was  defeated  again  this  year.  On  July  10  the  Senate 
followed  the  House  in  rejecting  funding  for  the 
program.  For  more  on  this  year's  victory,  see  www. 
fcnl.org/  nuclear. 

This  victory  is  the  latest  in  a  string  of  successes 
in  which  FCNL  played  a  key  role  thanks  to  your 
support. 

Stopping  New  Nuclear  Weapons.  In  addition 
to  successful  efforts  last  year  to  zero  out  money 
for  the  RRW  program,  FCNL  has  led  the  arms 


control  community  in  lobbying  against  two  other 
proposed  nuclear  weapons,  the  Robust  Nuclear 
Earth  Penetrator,  or  "bunker  buster,"  and  a  low-yield 
nuclear  weapon,  or  "mini  nuke."  The  bunker  buster 
never  received  funding,  and,  while  Congress  did 
approve  some  money  for  research  into  it,  the  mini 
nuke  was  never  developed. 

Nuclear  Testing.  In  2003  and  2004,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  asked  Congress  for  money  to  prepare  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  for  a  new  nuclear  test.  FCNL 
lobbied  against  this  funding,  and  in  both  years  the 
House  removed  the  money  for  the  preparations. 

In  early  2004,  top  military  leaders  decided  not  to 
pursue  a  resumption  of  testing  because  of  a  lack  of 
congressional  support. 

New  Bomb  Plant.  The  administration  has  also  tried 
for  several  years  to  get  funding  for  a  new  plant 
to  make  plutonium  pits,  essential  components  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Congress  has  not  funded  any 
of  these  proposals.  FCNL  has  played  a  key  role  in 
encouraging  people  to  testify  at  the  public  hearings 
around  the  country  about  these  proposals  and  has 
lobbied  Congress  not  to  fund  them. 

A  Strategy  That  Works 

while  FCNL's  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  a  world 
free  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  recognize  that  this 
goal  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  single  step. 

David  Culp  and  his  team  advance  toward  this  goal 

(continued  on  page  5) 


